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President's address to the expiring Federalist Con* gress on December 3, 1800, which Marshall wrote, the extension of the National Judiciary, as we have seen, was again insistently urged.1 Upon that measure, at least, Adams and all Federalists agreed. "Permit me," wrote General Gunn to Hamilton, "to offer for your consideration, the policy of the federal party extending the influence of our judiciary; if neglected by the federalists the ground will be occupied by the enemy, the very next session of Congress, and, sir, we shall see------and many other scoundrels placed on the seat of justice/* 2
Indeed, extension of the National Judiciary was now the most cherished purpose of Federalism.3 A year earlier, after Adams's first recommendation of it, Wolcott narrates that "the steady men5' in the Senate and House were bent upon it, because "there is no other way to combat the state opposition [to National action] but by an efficient and extended organization of judges." 4
Two weeks after Congress convened, Roger Gris-wold of Connecticut reported the eventful bill to
187-88; and Richardson, i, 289. Yet at this period the business of the courts was actually decreasing. (See Brown: Ellsworth, 198.) But the measure was demanded by the bar generally and insisted upon by the Justices of the Supreme Court. (See Gibbs, ii, 486.)
1 Adams to Congress, Dec. 3,1799; as written by Marshall; Adams MSS.
3  Gunn to Hamilton, Dec. 13,1800; Works: Hamilton, vi, 483.
8 The Federalist attitude is perfectly expressed in the following toast drunk at a banquet to Wolcott, attended by "the heads of departments" and the Justices of the Supreme Court: "The Judiciary qf the United States ! Independent of party, independent of power and independent of popularity.9' (Gazette of the United States, Feb. 7, 1801.)
4  Wolcott to Ames, Dec. 29, 1799; Gibbs, ii, 316.